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JANUARY, 1885. 


IN issuing a new Monthly Magazine, the Committee of the Sunday 
School Association are only attempting to fulfil their duty to the 
‘parents and teachers who have hitherto supported them. 

When it became known that Zeachers’ Notes would cease at the 
end of 1884, it was felt by many that an effort should be made to 


bring out a monthly magazine in its place. 

There are several excellent periodicals already in existence, but 
they do not supply the needs of Unitarian and other Free Christians. 

THE Sunpay ScHoot HeErper is sent forth in the faith and hope 
that it will meet the requirements of a large number of parents and 
teachers who could not conscientiously use the materials placed at 
their disposal in orthodox publications. 

The Editor has secured the generous aid of a large staff of ex- 
cellent contributors, and no pains will be spared in the effort to make 
the Magazine interesting and instructive. 

It is not a large magazine; but if the sale reaches-a higher limit 
than the committee have estimated, the number of pages can easily be 
increased. 

The prospectus, which has already been issued, indicates the 
general scope and character of our little periodical. It will be devoted 
to the moral and religious education ot the young. It will seek to aid 
and encourage parents and teachers in their efforts to develope the 
higher and better nature of the children placed under their care. It 
will try to help boys and girls to be true, noble, pure, and reverent. 
It will present life as a divine gift, and God as a living presence in 
the world now. 

The life and ministry of Christ, the records of Hebrew piety 
and heroism, the words and deeds of the great and good of all ages 
and lands, the laws and works of nature, the activities, struggles and 
temptations of daily life—are the chief sources from which lessons 
will be drawn from time to time. 

The Magazine will be intensely practical. It proposes to supply 
real, pressing wants; and although it must necessarily fall far short 
of the ideal which its promoters entertain, we trust it may perform 
some useful service in our schools and homes. 

Thoughtful men and women are everywhere interesting themselves 
more and more in the religious education of the young. ‘This is a 
glad and hopeful sign. It shows that there is a deeper Christian 
spirit abroad. Zhe Sunday School Helper goes forth to encourage 
young people to take the side of a large-minded, generous-hearted 
faith in God and man. 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


BY REV. W. CAREY WALTERS. 


VERY soon this will be the phrase most often upon your lips. The 
echoes of ‘‘ A merry Christmas ’’ will have died away—your Christmas 
carols will have been sung—the holly and mistletoe on the home walls 
and in your churches will remind you of the holiday and the holy-day, but it 
will be a thing of the past. You will have said good-bye to friends whose 
faces gladdened you at the Christmas table, and the ‘‘ Merry Christmas”’ 
with its roast beet and plum pudding, its mirth and fun, as well as its sacred 
symbolism will have departed. And after all a ‘‘ Merry Christmas” 
means little. 

But a ‘“‘ Happy New Year! This means much more than ‘‘A merry 
Christmas: ’? happiness is a deeper thing than mirth; the long year is 
more than the fleeting days of Christmas-tide. 

Let us try and get at the meaning of it. 

A year! Three hundred and sixty-five days of happiness! What a 
prospect! ‘‘Impossible,’’ says some one. ‘‘It can’t be,” says some 
doubtful girl. ‘I don’t believe anyone ever had so long a spell,’’ says 
some impatient lad. And then comes up the vision of lessons and laws— 
of hard sums and unpleasant “no you must not’s’’ from wise parents in 
answer to some request. Quite so, and if happiness means getting all you 
want, and doing just as you wish, you need not expect three hundred and 
sixty-five days—no, nor one day oi it. So my boys and girls make up your 
minds that happiness means something else. 

And remember that it does not mean that for three hundred and sixty- 
five days you are going to have the same good time you had at 
Christmas. Holidays must give place to work-days—play to school— 
Christmas carols to dictation and sums, and plum-pudding to plainer fare. 
And a very good thing too—for neither heads nor hearts nor digestion 
would stand such treatment a whole year through. So just forget Christmas, 
save to thank your heavenly Father for its pleasant time, and think now 
of the Year which is coming. 

It is a mew year! Haven’t you seen the new year’s cards which 
shew us an old gray-bearded man looking tenderly on a little baby who 
lies kicking about in all the glee of a fresh young life? Or an old hen very 
much past her best days who with matronly pride gazes at the chick which 
has just cracked its shell? The old year is the old man. He has made 
himself what he is and cannot change, but the baby is the new year, and 
he has his life to make. 

Yes, thank God, itis a ‘‘ New’ Year. God gives us these changes to 
keep us from getting too much in one rut, and to let us see the 
possibility of doing what St. Paul tells us to do when he bids us “ forget 
the things that are behind.’ Our birthdays as they come to us—our 
Sundays as they wake us to another kind of life from that of every day, — 
and the ‘‘new”’ year, all tell us that God’s mercies are ever fresh and 
that he is constantly giving us new opportunities, new chances of living 
better and truer and more Christ-like lives. 

Somebody has compared the new year to a clean page in a copy-book. 
I was looking over some copy-books in our Day School the other day,— 
what a difference there was in them! Some were so beautifully neat and 
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clean : the writing might not be particularly good but there were no blots— 
others were covered with great big blots—some words were written carelessly 
and some almost perfectly well and shewed what the boy could have done 
if he only had tried. But I noticed this—most of the pages which were 
begun badly were ended badly, and some of those which were begun well 
were ended badly too. Some were carefully and cleanly done all through, 
and a very few which were begun badly got better towards the close. Now 
some of these boys who had begun one page badly and blotted it said, I dare 
say, ‘‘ It isn’t any use being careful with this page, I’ll begin the next one 
carefully and well.’’ Do you think they would ? / don’t. The next page 
would most likely be just the same. But the boy who was sorry for the 
blot on the first line, and who said, ‘‘ Now I’m going to make this page 
finish as well as I can so that the good lines at the bottom may make up 
for the bad ones at the top,’’ he would most likely do better next time. 

Well, if. the new year is like the new page in the copy-book we shall 
make it cleaner and neater if we have done our best with the old one. For 
we can’t change our life without changing ourselves. 

There lived once in an old country house in Scotland a very nervous 
old man and woman. The house was very lonely, and when the wind 
whistled round it and moaned through the trees, it was very ‘‘ Eerie’’ as 
the Scotch would say. The house was haunted—so they believed, and the 
ghost used to walk down the stairs and whisper through the key-holes, and 
stand at the foot of the bed, and do all the proper things which ghosts 
generally do! Atlast the old man and woman could bear it no longer ; 
so they packed up their goods—put all their furniture on a large cart, and 
removed to another house. ‘‘ Now,”’ they said, ‘‘we shall be all right.’’ So 
they unpacked their furniture, and put the rooms in order; but just as they 
were taking the last chair from the cart they heard a voice—the old voice 
of the ghost they knew so well, saying, ‘‘I’m here too.” And sure 
enough it was there. No change of house could send away the ghost—for 
it was in their nervous and fearful hearts. So no new year can make you 
other than you are, but it reminds you that with God’s help you can make 
yourself better, better as the years pass on. 

But you want ‘‘a happy new year.’’ Well! I know no other way of 
being happy than the old one of being good. But I think I hear some one 
saying ‘‘are all good people happy’? And some boys or girls will call 
up to mind some older person whom they have been taught to think good 
who never seems to be happy. But perhaps you can’t see anything but the 
surface of the life, and underneath there may be a great calm. In the 
summer days you may have stood watching the wonderful sea, or, still 
better, if you have lived by the sea-side, you may have seen the ocean,—as 
I used to see it when I was a boy,—raging with fury—dashing its angry 
foam against the rocks and carrying down into its depths precious cargoes 
and still more precious lives. But have you never thought ofthe great 
depth of waters underneath, which no storm ever touches ! And happiness 
is a thing which does not always show itself at once, but which is 
really in many lives which seem quite storm-tossed. Think of the Saviour’s 
life. Jesus was not merry perhaps, but I am sure he was happy. His life 
was storm-beaten, and he has been called the Man of Sorrows, and the 
old painters used to try who could put the most unutterable anguish into 
his face. But some of them managed very wonderfully to put both these 
things—the outward storm and the inward peace. Have you seen the new 
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painting of the Hungarian Count Muncasky ? There you will find this 
very wonderfully shewn. Christ stands before Pilate: a jeering multitude 
are around him. He knows the result of all this hate of men. But he 
has a heart at one with God, and he can be quite peaceful and content. So 
my boys and girls—if you would have a happy new year, be good. Do 
your best to conquer all your selfishness and all your sin. Try to make 
others happy and you will have this blessed peace ‘‘ which the world 
cannot give and which the world cannot take away.” 

Longfellow tells us that once a monk, who was more holy than his 
brethren, had a vision of Christ in his cell—and he felt a joy unknown 
before at the blessed sight. Suddenly the bell tolled which said that the. 
poor were at the Convent gate waiting to be fed. What should he do? 
If he went, the vision, which he might never see again, might flee. But 
it was his duty to go and feed the hungry. So he fought hard for a moment, 
but duty conquered and he went, and the needy ones were sent away 
satisfied. And when he came back the vision was still there, and 


‘“This was what the vision said, 
Hadst thou stayed I must have fled.” 


It is an old story—and only a legend—but I love these old legends and 
you can easily see what it means. If you try to do good to others God 
himself will be with you, and that is happiness. __I hope this little sermon 
has not been too long. If you can’t remember any more you will 
remember the text. And try to learn these lines :— 


Speak a shade more gently, Cling a little closer 
Than the year before ; To the Father’s love : 
Pray a little oftener ; Life below will liker grow 
Love a little more. To the life above. 


To all of you, and all in your schools and homes—‘‘ A Happy 
New Year.” 


LESSONS FROM GOD’S BOOK OF NATURE. 
WHAT IS MEANT BY THE TERM “LAWS OF NATURE.” 


A HOME CHAT. 


THE fire was burning cheerily ina cosy little parlour and Tom and Madge 
Wilmot had drawn their chairs up close to it ready to enjoy a pleasant 
hour’s chat after their day’s work. 

‘You know, Tom,” Madge began, ‘‘ to-day was my first astronomy 
lecture. I did enjoy it so!” 

‘‘Oh yes, I remember you told me you were going to join. Dear me! 
my little sister will be getting so learned that I shall be almost afraid of 
speaking to her soon. But don’t forget the old proverb, Madge, ‘ A little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing.’ ”’ 

‘‘That’s only when one fancies that the little is a great deal, isn’t it, 
Mr. Impudence? I prefer the other old adage ‘ Half a loaf is better than 
no bread,’ ”’ : 
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‘“T dare say you are right,’’ returned her brother laughing. ‘‘ And now 
I suppose you want to follow out the simile by giving mea taste of your 
‘half loaf.’ . Let’s see! what was the lecture about,—Astronomy ? ”’ 

“Oh! it had very little to do with that, to-day, for it was all 
introductory. Mr. Middleton explained to us how scientific investigations 
should be approached, and told us the meaning: of the term ‘laws of 
nature,’ and said how they were made.”’ 

“That sounds a little presumptuous, doesn’t it ?. Do you mean to say 
that these clever scientific men assume to know all about the laws 
by which nature, or as I should prefer to say, the Great Creator, has 
formed the Universe ? ”’ 

‘* Now, Tom, that’s not fair. You mustn’t be satirical or I shan’t be 
able to explain at all. No; the term ‘laws of nature,’ when used by 
scientific men, means simply the laws which up to the present—appear to 
them to offer the best solutions to the phenomena around. They consider 
them to be in no sense infallible ; and if any fact in nature can be proved 
to exist contrary to their law, they know that their theory must be wrong, 
and they set to work to find another more correct and inclusive. They do 
not confuse the meaning of the term with the real God-given laws which 
never change, however much man’s theories about them may do.” 

“Still I think it is somewhat misleading to use the same name for two 
such different things—one fallible and the other infallible.”’ 

“So I thought too. But still if the meaning is thoroughly understood it 
doesn’t so much matter, does it? I suppose it is something like our saying 
that we will do this and that. Though we speak positively we know all the 
time that we cannot be certain what may happen; we rarely put the 
reservation ‘if God wills’ in words because we know that that applies to 
every possible phase or act of life. | And men of science feel so strongly 
that their laws are only searching after truth, and not necessarily the 
truth itself, that the two meanings are not confused to them.”’ 

‘You said the lecturer told you how these laws were made, didn’t you?” 

‘Yes ; he said that three processes had to be gone through before a law 
was completed. First, many careful observations have to be made. Here 
any number of people may help ; each one confining himself to only a small 
portion of the subject, but still each one methodically and truthfully noting 
down his observations, 

‘Secondly, when these observations arecarefully brought together, some 
theory has to be found which will account for them. This requires a true 
effort of genius, Such for example was the discovery of the law of 
gravitation which flashed through the inspired imagination of Newton as 
he lay watching the apple fall to the ground. 

‘The third process is a very necessary one but certainly most tedious ; 
for it consists in testing the new theory by experiment and observations 
in every conceivable way, and woe be to it if a single fact of nature 
remains out of harmony, for in that case the law must be rejected.”’ 

‘“That seems to be a very thorough way of setting to work, certainly. 
People, as arule, are rather more apt to reverse this order, I fancy ; for, 
for one careful observer one may find twenty ready with theories to 
account for any strange occurrence, the evidence often being most 
unreliable ; while as for testing the truth of their hastily formed rules, they 
resolutely close their eyes to anything that seems to point to a different 
conclusion,”’ 


ler) 
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‘Mr. Middleton would say that that shows how greatly we need a 
more scientific training, so that we might learn to speak with accuracy 
and clearness, and keep our thoughts from becoming slipshod. But what 
seems to me so grand with all these true seekers after knowledge is their 
intense reliance upon and faith in the orderly working of God’s universe, 
a faith so entire that they will resolutely reject any conclusion if it comes 
into collision with any known truth. Oh! this.wrestling with nature 
reminds me of the old story of Jacob’s wrestling with the angel,—still 
maintaining his ground regardless of his wounded thigh, still clinging 
until he had drawn forth the blessing he desired.”’ 

“But nevertheless it must be terribly disheartening work {at times. 
Jacob’s conflict only lasted one night, remember, but some of these men 
might have spent their whole life in working out one of the problems, and 
then at the end to find it is not true and all their labour thrown away ! it 
must be dreadful !”’ 

‘Yes, it must indeed be a trying of their faith, but then science would 
help them again and console them with the thought that nothing is really 
lost. Their work might perhaps have been like the two little fleshy leaves 
first put forth by the tiny seedling; as it grows bigger and bigger the 
leaves drop off. But their work has not been in vain for their juices have 
nourished the young plant and made it possible for more enduring ones 
to grow. And so with their strivings after truth, they may never see the 
result in all its full light and beauty, but by their efforts the world may be 
brought just a little more in harmony with God’s wise and glorious laws, 
for after all Tom, ‘ We needs must love the highest when we see it.’ ”’ 

‘Why, little sister, you are growing quite eloquent !{{Mr. Middleton 
did well, most certainly, to begin his course as he did, for those three 
processes would apply equally well to any course of study, whether to 
astronomy, philosophy, or any other subject.” 

‘“Oh philosophy! I shouldn’t care to go in for that at all; it is such 
cold dreary work.”’ 


‘“Madge, Madge, it’s my turn to retaliate now ! what do you think the 
word ‘ philosophy’ means ?”’ 

“T don’t know, I’m sure; but I know people have said that if I don’t 
take care I shall become one, and they always mean something 
disagreeable when they say it.’’ ; f 

Tom laughed. ‘Well, it comes from two Greek words ‘ philos’ 
friend or lover, and ‘sophos’ wise, and means a ‘lover of wisdom.’ ”’ 

‘You surely don’t mean that. Why that’s a wonderful thought.”’ 


_ ‘So itis; and the story of its origin is equally fine, You remember that 
in olden times clever men used to be called_“sages.’,’’ 


‘‘Oh yes, the seven sages of Greece, for instance.’’ 

‘‘ Just so. Now ‘sage’ means as you know ‘wise’ or ‘the wise 
man.’ And when Pythagoras lived, some five hundred years B.c., some 
of his disciples came to him and addressed him as a sage. But the 
teacher rebuked them. ‘Call me not sage,’ said he, \‘I am not wise; I 
am only a lover of wisdom.’ So it was that henceforth the name of sage 
was changed to the more modest title of ‘ philosopher.’ ”’ : 

‘““That is a beautiful story,’’ exclaimed Madge, and in future when 
people laugh and cail me deridingly ‘a would-be philosopher ’—for they 


do so sometimes, you know, Tom—I shall feel very proud and say that 
there is no title I would more willingly bear.”’ AMY, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


“A- NOBLE AND HEROIC LIFE.” 


BY. FRANCES FE. COOKE. 


~ TOWARDS the end of the 18th century, John Chalmers, merchant and 
shipowner, lived in Anstruther, an old sea-side town in Fifeshire. He 
had a large family of children. One of these was a merry little lad, 
called ‘‘Tom,”’ born in 1780, the hero of his school, first in every game ; 
brave, and eager to defend the helpless or ill-used ; somewhat careless 
over his lessons, though he longed to be a clever and famous man. To 
this end he planned to be a minister, and gain a wide hearing from the 
pulpit. Even in those early days, Tom Chalmers was true at heart, and 
veal, and his elders used to say he would do some good, brave work in the 
world before he died. 

When twelve years old, he was sent to the University of St. Andrews. 
There he was still full of fun, caring more for golf and football than for 
books; till, one day, a lesson in mathematics roused his interest, and 
from that time he gave his whole mind to study. Then good-bye to 
games. His old comrades used to laugh at him, and call him mad when 
they saw him too deeply absorbed in a problem to hear or speak. The 
young student thought now that he would be a Professor of mathe- 
matics when a man. The fact was he had an earnest nature, and he put 
his whole heart into what he loved. Many a night his anxious mother 
used to lie awake praying that her eager, vehement boy might keep in a 
worthy path. 

Before long he was in great danger. Evil influences made their way 
from France, where the revolution had stirred up the wild passions of men 
till they had grown blind to all their senses did not teach, and scoffed at 
unseen, spiritual realities. These mad fancies gained ground at St. 
Andrews, and many students, so blind of soul, thought that religion 
was adream. Young Chalmers met with this wild talk, and for a time 
his days were dark and wretched. Was there nothing to live for but ¢hds 
life and fame? No God and no beyond? A voice within seemed to tell 
him otherwise. He used to cry out in his doubt for some steady object 
for the mind to rest upon; and by and by, from better teachers and 
clearer light, there came an answer to his cry. Then he knew that 
those were falsehoods that men told: God was in the visible universe, and 
speaking to him in the whispers of his soul. 

In 1803, his boyish wishes were fulfilled. He was ordained minister of 
a little country church at Kilmany, not far from his old home in Fifeshire. 
There were only eighty people in the village, a quiet, pretty place, shut 
out by hills from the busy life of men in towns. He was still full of energy, 
and resolute as when a boy at school. Though a minister, he became 
captain of the volunteers, and was ready, if need be, to lead his villagers 
against Napoleon, whose cruel victories filled him with wrath. Somewhat 
reckless, but still true at heart, was the young minister of Kilmany. Yet 
he had not found his real work in life, and would bury himself in mathe- 
matics for hours every day. 
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Then came sad changes in his life,—deaths in his old home, and his 
tender heart was deeply touched. He fell ill himself and could not preach 
for a year. Grave thoughts visited him of the shortness of life, and a 
grand aim possessed him to fill his own with noble deeds. There was 
something better than volunteering, or even mathematics, to live for. He 
would help men to be good, and once for all he said to himself ‘‘ J am an 
ambassador for Christ.” 

He came from his sick room a new man. His old energy he put into 
his preaching; but what he taught to others, that he did himself, and his 
hearers felt he believed and acted every word. His little church was 
crowded ; people flocked over the hills to hear him, and went home resolved 
to lead better lives. 

Glasgow heard of the fame of Thomas Chalmers, and called him from 
his village to work amid the hundred thousand souls that filled her busy 
streets. All sorts of men were to be found there. Blinded atheists, such 
as he had met at St. Andrew’s; poor strugglers in back streets and dirty 
homes ; and good hearted men and women who only needed a leader to 
good works. Into their midst came this great preacher and good man,— 
not only to preach, but to bring his religion into the every-day life of the 
city. He gave a course of Thursday morning lectures. Merchants and 
tradesmen left their warehouses in the busiest hours of the day, and came 
to listen. Science and politics became religious topics in his hands. His 
lectures were published, and 20,000 copies were sold in Great Britain in 
one year. There was reality in every word he said, and the souls of men 
woke up and made response. 

But his best work lay among the neglected poor of Glasgow. It 
seemed hopeless at first to help the mass of misery around him; but he 
divided his huge parish into districts, (‘‘little Kilmanies,’’ he called them) 
and finding deacons to help him in his work, he did not rest till there were 
no outcast homes beyond the chance of some good influence. This was the 
beginning of his famous scheme of parochial extension. But this was not 
all. He had another scheme in view—to put an end to pauperism and the 
debasing poor-rate. 

The gaunt, uncouth form of the new minister was soon well known in 
the lowest parts of the town. Tender-hearted for the veal sorrows of the 
people, he would destroy beggary and shiftlessness. He brought new 
life into the city;dens, teaching the idle to mend their ways and dread 
relief from the State as a disgrace, leading neighbours to help each other, 
and one and all to depend upon themselves. Careful agents looked into 
all cases of distress, and found work or kindly help for the time from the 
Church funds, which those who were better off in this world’s goods gladly 
provided. It was a great uplifting—the work of one resolute man, who 
brought religion as a living power into the lives and homes of men. 
Truly, it is a grand thing to have an earnest soul like Thomas Chalmers, 
and a strong will to fill one’s life with noble deeds. j 

Eight years passed. Then calls to fresh work came. In 1823, the 
Chair of Moral Philosophy at St. Andrew’s was offered to and accepted by 
him. Five years later he was chosen Professor of Theology in Edinburgh 
University. For this cause only was he willing to leave his Glasgow 
labours—that he might train new workers for fresh fields of work, and try 
to waken in them great ideals. And so it came to pass that his students 
found he taught them living duties instead of old traditions, They felt 
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the wonderful power of the inner life which gave energy to all his words, 
His influence never left them afterwards, and thus he sent forth new 
sowers through the land. 

Meanwhile, just outside Edinburgh lay a neglected village; its dark, 
narrow streets the scenes of misery and vice.. Dr. Chalmers looked down 
on it from the lofty bridge which spans the rocky defile in which it lay. 
A fresh craving for his old Glasgow work seized him. | He would extend 
the influence of religion into this lost haunt. A strange tale might be told 
of the changes wrought there by one man’s energy and faith. By that time 
he was fifty-three years old, but as he worked he felt his youth renewed. 
Not Glasgow, nor this village, but all Scotland should bereformed. Every 
neglected corner should be turned into a “‘little Kilmany,’’—fresh centres 
everywhere, till the holy influences of religion were spread over all the land. 

Then he travelled from North to South, and told his tale. People 
made answer with a will, and money poured in upon him. By 1841, in 
seven years time, two hundred and twenty-two fresh parishes were made 
and churches built. In three or four years more his parochial extension 
scheme would have done all he hoped. Suddenly his work was stopped. 

Dr. Chalmers was a minister in a church established by the State. It 
had been a good instrument so far for his church extension work. But 
the state had for some time been encroaching on the liberty of the church, 
When at length the civil courts interfered in the appointment of ministers, 
and the formation of new parishes, Dr. Chalmers’ voluntary work began 
to clash with the demands of the state. His parochial extension scheme 
was not lawful. Was this to be the end of all his hopes for Scotland ? 
He threw his heart into the great question at issue. - Dr. Chalmers loved 
spiritual liberty for the people more than a State Church. In November, 
1842, he called a meeting in Edinburgh of all the ministers who were 
helping in his work. Four hundred and fifty answered to the call. He 
who is always true to God and the right has a wonderful power over his 
fellow-men. That day Dr. Chalmers became the leader of a band of 
heroes. For these men, with no prospects for themselves and families, 
determined, at his call, to resign their livings in the established church, 
and to form a new Free Church for the sake of conscience and Christian 
liberty. 

The story of their brave resolve went out into the city. Men laughed, 
and vowed that these poor ministers would never really give up their com- 
fortable homes. But a wiser man, who had been present at the gather- 
ing, gravely said—‘‘ Where Thomas Chalmers is, there is the Church of 
Scotland.” 

In six months, May 18th, 1843, the General Assembly met. That day 
the matter was to be settled. | Troops of cavalry in glittering armour 
paraded the streets. State and show were everywhere. The Royal Com- 
missioner rode in pomp from Holyrood to St. Andrew’s church, where the 
Assembly was held; but before dawn, a great crowd had filled all vacant 
places in the building and gathered in the streets outside. The opening 
prayer was said. What did the deafening cheer mean which rose inside 
the church and was echoed out of doors? All doubt was over soon. 
Forth from the church doors came Dr. Welsh, the moderator, and by his 
side the well-known form of Dr. Chalmers, while after them came more 
than four hundred ministers who had given up all the living that they had 
for conscience’ sake. The example spread. Elder after elder rose up and 
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followed, and passing through the crowded streets, all took their places 
in the Canon-mills Hall. There three thousand voices sang a psalm of 
praise, and the Free Church of Scotland was born that day. The school- 
boy of Anstruther had become the father of a mighty religious movement. 

Dr. Chalmers’ heart ached for his brave followers and their homeless 
families. Before him lay the need of funds for their stipends, and for all 
the work to be done by the new dissenting church. Once more his power- 
ful influence was felt. He sent out circulars through the country asking 
for help. Large sums and small poured into his central office in Edinburgh, 
and the famous. ‘‘Sustentation Fund” was raised. . He knew the worth of 
small beginnings, and even poor men’s pence mounted up. Then Free 
Churches and new manses and schools began to spring up over the land ; 
the parochial extension scheme did not flag, and the brave workers and 
their families were still housed and fed. 

More than sixty years of age now, but still eager and resolute as when 
a boy, so that no one wondered to hear that he was still working among 
the dens of vagabonds and thieves. But this lover of his race had a many- 
sided nature. His writings on political economy, ethics, and natural 
science brought him honours from literary men, and statesmen asked his 
counsel. His love of home and little children was strong all through his 
busy life. On May 30th, 1847, with no warning, he passed away in his 
sleep from a life filled with noble deeds. 

Little Kilmany, with its eighty souls hidden among the hills, was like 
the acorn from which sprang Dr. Chalmers’ glorious oak. A small be- 
ginning; but his mighty helpers were earnestness and faith and love. 


BOOKS FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL & THE HOME. 
SOME PUBLICATIONS OF THE SUNDAY ScHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


FROM time to time the Committee of the Association have complained 
that the schools, for whom their publications are issued, do not support 
them in the way they have a right to expect. ‘‘ We go to great trouble 
and expense,’’ they say, ‘‘in printing and publishing books suited to 
almost every class in the schools; we advertise them widely ; and yet the 
response is so small, that sometimes we almost doubt whether it is worth 
while to be at all this trouble. Then we are told that our books are dear. 
Well, the best way to get cheap books is so to support us that we may feel 
encouraged te print large editions, and then we can afford to sell books for 
much less than at present. We sell them at a price which just covers the 
cost: we do not want to make a profit out of them. So it rests with the 
schools whether or not the books shall be cheaper than they are.”’ 

There is much truth in this, and the schools will do well to take it to 
heart. Why should not nearly every school give a standing order to~the 
Committee to forward on publication a number of each new book they 
publish? So many, if it be a book for teachers, and so many more if it 
be a class-book. In this way the Committee would have some: sort: of 
guarantee before they embark on any new venture, and with this would 
teel encouraged to print a larger number than they do at present. Of 
course every school could not do this, but a very large number might— 
and, we think, should. Very few of the publications of the S.S.A. get into 
what are known as the channels “‘of the trade’’; and it behoves all who value 
the efforts the Committee make to supply the wants of their constituents 
to give them their heartiest support, 4 
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We have recognised the fact that every school cannot give this general 
order : from some cause or other there are schools that can only make a 
selection from the publications, and although there is not one of them 
that will not bear recommendation, some are better fitted for certain 
purposes than others. With a view to assist in this work of selection, we 
purpose, from time to time, calling attention to various publications of the 
society. One of the most recent of these is Professor Carpenter’s Life in 
Palestine when Fesus Lived. Now this little book, the price of which is 
only a shilling, is admirably well fitted for use in, and by a class of intelli- 
gent boys or girls, who are themselves able to read well. Every scholar in 
the class should have a copy before him. We place much stress on this, 
because some of our friends are disposed to attach more value to the 
spoken word of the teacher, than to the reading by the scholar. The 
reading of a book helps to impress, through the eye, the facts mentioned 
in that book upon the mind of the reader. Why omit then to use one 
of the senses, and simply trust to the use of another, when both are capable 
of being used to advantage? But if every scholar in the class should have 
a copy of this book, still more essential is it that every teacher, who 
attempts to read the New Testament with his class, should have studied it 
carefully. It throws such a flood of light on many passages which are 
otherwise obscure, and it compresses into a small and compact compass 
much that would otherwise have to be obtained from larger, more expen- 
sive, and less accessible books. It has had a very hearty reception, and we 
are glad to know that a second edition is likely to be issued very shortly. 

Just at this time many parents and teachers are on the look out for 
presents, or prizes, or are making fresh additions to the shelves of the 
school library. ‘There is an unfortunate tendency to forget our own 
Association when making this choice. ‘This is not as it should be. Some 
of the best, as well as the earliest, of Mrs. Herbert Martin’s stories have 
been published by the S.S.A.- One of the last of these is Out of the 
Streets, (cloth, 1s.6d.; gilt edges, 2s.) which, we feel sure, will be read with 
pleasure by many a little girl. ‘Then there are Miss F. E. Cooke’s most 
interesting biographies of two men whose names will ever be held in 
respectful remembrance Dy. Unitarians, we mean the Story of William 
Ellery Channing, and the Story of Theodore Parker. Each of these is 
published in cloth at 1s. ., with ae edges, 1s.6d. Nor must we forget that 
the volume of Young Days, (1s.6d.) ‘‘contains’’ as the Literary World 
says, ‘‘a good assortment of stories, poetry, Bible excercises, and instructive 
matter, with plenty of illustrations,’’ and that it makes a very nice present 
for a child. But it is not only the bound volume for which we bespeak a 
welcome, but we ask it for the numbers as they come out, month by month, 
at a penny each. If the number of subscribers were doubled, the 
Association would find little difficulty in nearly doubling the size, but as it 
is there is a good pennyworth. 

One of the most useful, as well as the most instructive of the books that 
the S.S.A. ever published was Miss Gillie’s Lessons in Religion. It has 
had a large sale, and is still used in many of our schools. Those who have 
not seen it should not fail to get it, and to make good use of it, when 
obtained. An old teacher has told us that he found himself able to teach 
children of all ages from its pages, and we can quite endorse his view of it. 

Next month we hope to call attention to some other publications of the 
society. 
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THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS QUALIFICATIONS 
OF THE TEACHER. 


BY REV. PROF. FAMES DRUMMOND, LL.D. 


THE moral and religious qualifications of the teacher! Do we not 
all know them? Why should we try to break them up into little 
parcels, when they are all in truth branches of one tree, and grow 
from one hidden life? The root of all duty and of all religious power 
is in the spirit, and he whose spirit beats in sympathy with that of 
Christ needs not to be told that he must be faithful and self-denying, 
and have the mingled gentleness and firmness of a mind which loves 
men much, but loves God and his righteousness more. Instead of 
attempting this kind of analysis, so dear to the logical understanding, 
let us stray into the mystic land of meditation; for out of meditation 
comes efficient practice. Amid the quiet shades of that land some 
one of unknown name speaks to us, and tells us what once befell him. 
Let us listen. 

One day I was in the spirit, and my soul was filled with an earnest 
longing to do some work which would benefit my fellow-men. While 
I mused, there appeared to me one with a fair countenance: there 
was a tender benevolence in his smile, and deep penetration in his 
eyes, so that he seemed to pierce through every disguise of my heart, 
and yet without any sting of reproach. I was strangely drawn to him ; 
and it was curious that, just because he appeared to be so perfectly 
holy, I felt that I could confide to him all my weakness and sin, and 
grow strong in his strength. Then he said to me, ‘‘My brother, there 
is a class in a neighbouring school that wants your care. There are 
six or seven children waiting to be taught that they are children of 
God ; will you teach them?” 

And I answered, ‘‘1 was thinking of some great plan that will 
benefit multitudes of my countrymen, and not of the drudgery of 
teaching children.”’ 

Then he replied, ‘‘ He that is unfaithful in that which is least will 
be unfaithful in a larger service ; and the path of duty which lies be- 
fore your feet is the path which you must tread.” 

When he had spoken thus, a divine voice became clear within my 
soul, and told me that teaching these children was the next work for 
me ; and I grew ashamed of my vain-glorious plans and my blindness 
of heart, and said, ‘Teacher, I will go.’ And immediately I saw 
that the soul of a child was more than I could measure, and that to 
teach it worthily was beyond all my desert ; and now I shrank from 
the task, not because it was drudgery, but because it was too great 
forme. Solsaid, ‘But how shall I be made fit for such a holy 
service?” 
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"And he answered me, “ You must love the children, and long 
with a great longing to feed their souls with the bread of eternal life.” 
Then said I, ‘‘ Yes, I know that the power must be zz me; but I 
have not this power. O my teacher, tell me where I shall get this love.”’ 
And he answered and said to me, ‘‘This power is- the power of 
God, and must be sought from God, who gives his holy spirit to 
those that ask him. If you claim it as your own, it must vanish. 
Give up all to God, and then he will dwell within you, and will speak 
and act through you. Of yourself you can do nothing.” 

I was humbled, and felt my exceeding weakness; and yet in the 
midst of this weakness there was a new sense of power and of an un- 
seen fellowship, which made the fountains of my life gush with a 
hitherto unknown joy, though at the same time I had never had such 
painful memories of former sin-and selfishness of heart. I was full 
of gratitude to the stranger whose wondrous tones of commanding 
gentleness had brought me this new consciousness, and I said to 
him, ‘‘ Tell me, dear teacher, shall I never again grow weary in well- 
doing, or cease to feel the hand of God leading me?”’ 

Then said he, ‘‘ Dark days must come, for only through much 
tribulation can men enter into the kingdom of God. But, oh! my 
brother, I have been wonderfully blest, and I can help you. In my 
faith your faith may revive; for the revelation of the Father seems to 
me as an open vision, and I yearn to shed this light over mankind. 
Come to me when you are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you 
Test. 

And I marvelled at the graciousness of these words, and I believed, 
for I saw his face asit had been the face of the Son of God. And I 
said, ‘‘ Yet, my beloved teacher, tell me this one thing: will my con- 
stancy last? Will pleasure and love of ease lead me astray, or shall 
I have fortitude to deny myself in the day of temptation? ” 

And he answered, ‘“‘ All things are possible to him who has faith. 
Temptations and offences must come; but be of good cheer; in me 
you will have peace, for I have overcome the world. My Father put 
such love into my heart that through the simple power of that love I 
gave up all that the world holds dear, and passed by a cross into 
eternal life. Thus whosoever will lose his life for my sake shall find it.” 

Having said these words, he vanished out of my sight. Then I 
knew that it was the Christ ; and I bowed my head and worshipped. 


Infinite toil would not enable you to sweep away a mist; but by 
ascending a little, you may often look over it altogether. So it is with 
our moral improvement: we wrestle fiercely with a vicious habit which 
would have no hold upon us if we ascended into a higher moral atmos- 
phere. It is by adding to our good purposes, and nourishing the 
affections that are rightly placed, that we shall best be able to combat 
the bad ones.—ARrTHUR HELps. 
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Lessons on the fMinistry of Desus. 
BY PROF. F. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 


ib MAKING READY THE WAY. Zuwke iii. 1, 2. 


Preparation.—No great events happen quite suddenly. Even when 
they seem to do so, the forces which produce them have been stored up by 
degrees in silence. The eruption of a volcano, the bursting of the seed 
vessel in the ground, only take place when the inner power is ready. 
Sometimes we can see the process—e.g. in the present great political 
struggle, for which the preparation has been conducted in the arguments 
of thinkers and statesmen tor years past. The same is true of great move- 
ments in the world of thought and life. Before Shakespere, the early 
dramatists; before Jesus, John. So before we study the work of Jesus, 
we must know something of that of John. 
A. THe TIME AND THE PLACE. 

Verse 1. In the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Cesar. The 
Evangelist wishes his readers to feel that he is going to speak of real 
persons, places, events. He begins, therefore, with a careful statement 
of dates: this corresponds to parts of years 28-29 of our era. Why does 
he date by years of ‘Tiberius? Who was he? where did he live ?. Emperor 
of Rome. Where is Rome? to what kingdom does it belong? Contrast 
between ancient Roman empire, and modern kingdom of Italy: what 
countries did it govern? (Life in Palestine, p. 79). Are there any empires 
at the present day like it? British Empire in India, Russian, Austrian, 
German,—the German title Kaiser (emperor) is the same as Cesar, which 
was pronounced Kaisar ; see how the past always lives on in the present, 
in words, if not in things. {How did the Romans get a footing in Pales- 
tine? Life in Pal. 68, 73.]| How did they govern it? Partly as we 
do India: to some extent they let the people govern themselves: but they 
imposed taxes on them, kept troops there to maintain order, and set a 
governor at the head of all. 

Pontius Pilate: governor of Judea from 26-36 a.p. (Life in Pal. 76) ; 
a harsh, rough man, who did not try to understand the people, and got 
into frequent conflict with them: (instances, the introduction of the military 
ensigns into Jerusalem ; the use of temple-funds for an aqueduct). 

Herod, tetrarch of Galilee. Did Galilee also belong to the Romans ? 
Not directly: its nominal ruler was Herod Antipas (son of Herod the 
Great, Life in Pal. 70, 75): ‘‘tetrarch,”’ literally “ruler of afourth,” a 
name given to the petty princes of districts divided out of a larger 
whole.—Galilee, see Life in Pal. 15.—Philif, another son of Herod 
the Great.—Iltuvea and Trachonitis, see Life in Pal. 23.—Lysanias, 
tetvarch of Abiléné, the district of the city of Abila, near the Lebanon ; 
much doubt attaches to this name, the only known Lysanias having 
been murdered in 36 B.C. ; some conjecture that a later prince (possibly 
a grandson) of the same name may have been in power; others that the 
evangelist has fallen into a confusion of dates.—J/n the high priesthood 
of Annas and Caiaphas: another instance, probably, of want of precision. 
Strictly speaking there was only one high-priest at once. At this time we 
know that he was Caiaphas. Annas had been high-priest a.D. 7-14., 
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arid had then been deposed: three others were set up for very short 
periods, and in a.p. 18, Caiaphas was appointed (so named high-priest 
at the trial of Jesus, Mt. xxvi. 57). Annas, however, was still living. 
Caiaphas was his son-in-law. 

B. Tue PropHetic CALt. 

Verse 2. The word of God: an ancient Hebrew way of speech: the 
old prophets feeling great thoughts rising in their minds, could only ex- 
plain them as messages entrusted to them by their God. So when the 
impulse of utterance grew clear and strong, they said the word of God 
came to them; Fer. i. 2, 4, li. 1, &c.; Ezek. 1.3, &c.—Fohn, son of 
Zacharias, Matthew and Mark do not mention his father’s name. Luke 
has a story about his wonderful birth from aged parents, 1. 5.sq. Matthew 
is content to call him John the Baptist, from his life-work. 

In the wilderness: probably between Jerusalem and the Jordan valley, 
rugged hills with rough pasture, seamed with deep ravines ; caves in their 
rocky sides; here and there a-spring and a little herbage at the bottom, 
—How did he come to be there? He had looked out on the life of his 
people, and was not satisfied: longed to be away from the crowded cities ; 
away {from the bustle and the din; away from the quarrels of his own 
people and the Romans; away from the struggles of the poor and the 
covetousness of the rich; away even from the learned teachers in the 
schools, the preachers in the synagogues, the priests and the service in the 
temple. How did he live? No house; sheltered under a palm tree, or in 
a cave; cared nothing about eating and drinking, or about his clothes; a 
little water, some dried locusts, the wild honey made by the bees in the 
crannies in the rocks; a skin mantle, such as the old prophets might have 
worn (Mt. iii. 4, Wk.i. 6). What did he do? He seemed to do nothing : 
but he thought: takes us often some trouble to understand that thinking 
is needful for action, nay that some thinking zs action, and action of the 
hardest kind: ‘thoughts rule the world.”’ “Thoughts of his people, down- 
trodden, and, what was worse, full of sin: of the proud and selt-righteous 
who would not stir a finger to help them: of the power of God, awful, 
consuming, towards .the wicked, but full of grace and pity towards those 
whose hearts were changed. ‘Thought and thought, till the sense of God’s 
presence grew so strong within him,—among the mountains by day, 
beneath the stars at night—that he must go forth and speak. So the pro- 
phets of old found solitude needful for the quickening of thought into action 
or utterance ; so Elijah, Paul, Mohammed; so in our century Wordsworth, 
Carlyle. Religion is not born of noise, but of silence. 


Il. THE PREACHING OF JOHN. Luke iii. 3—6. 


WHAT was John’s word? Matt. iii. 1 says ‘‘ Repent, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand: ”’ Jk. i. 4, and Lk. say ‘the baptism of repentance 
for remission of sins.’’ ‘Talk about baptism next time: ask to-day what 
was the ‘‘kingdom’’ which John said was so near; and why people 
should repent because it was coming. 
A. THE Kincpom or Heaven. (Life in Pal. chap. vi.) 

1, What the prophets had taught of old. Root of this idea in ancient 

language. The prophets had taught that Israel belonged to Yahveh, their 
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God, or as they called him, the ‘‘ Holy One.”’ If so, Israel ought to be 
holy too : if it was disobedient and rebellious, it must be punished; but 
Yahveh would not abandon the faithful who were left; the ‘remnant ”’ 
would “‘return,’’ and a glorious age of righteousness would set in. Then 
all wrongs would be righted, all suffering would pass away, and sin and 
wickedness would be no more. As long as there was a monarchy, it was 
thought this would happen under some great king : but when the monarchy 
fell, what then? Fora time all seemed over, but in the exile the hope 
revived; and when the captives were set free, and allowed to return and 
rebuild their ancient city Jerusalem, they cared no more for a prince of 
David’s line; ‘‘Yahveh is king”’ they cried (see for example Psalms xcvii. 
TpeXeixee 1 exCiils)) 

2. Whereis God’s kingdom? In one sense, the whole world is his 
kingdom, for all its fulness is his. But that answer was not satisfactory 
as long as there were many nations who would not own him, and 
worshipped other gods ; and as long as his own people Israel failed to keep 
his law. So the belief grew strong again that in some way God would 
show his power; perhaps send some great leader or king to drive the 
heathen away, and to lift up Israel and the true religion into ‘universal 
rule. This was called establishing the kingdom. Special force of this hope 
when the people were oppressed by foreign conquerors, first the Syrians, 
then the Romans. Books written about it (Life im Pal. 164). People 
talked of it, prayed for it; some were for waiting quietly ; some were 
always looking out for signs of its coming. Called ‘‘ Kingdom of God”’ 
or ‘‘ God’s Kingdom,”’ because he would be the real king—not a prince or 
emperor in Jerusalem: also ‘‘ kingdom of heaven,’’ not because it would 
be up in the sky, for it was to be here on earth, but because the heavenly 
laws of truth and righteousness would be at last carried out among men. 


B. Tue NEED oF REPENTANCE. 


Some people, caring more for the triumph of Israel over the heathen, 
thought most of how the oppressor would be expelled, and in his turn 
trampled underfoot, national power—and national pride—their chief 
motive. Notso John. Fixes his thought on the old prophetic conception 
of righteousness: if the people are not righteous, they will not be admitted 
to the kingdom and all its blessings inward and outward. God cannot, 
he thought, endure wickedness: if it was not soon changed, he would 
sweep it all away. Sohecried ‘repent, for the kingdom is near.’’ What 
is repentance? literally ‘‘ change of heart.’’ When we give up one plan 
or purpose for another, we call it a ‘change of mind’’: so when we give 
up bad feelings for good ones,—greediness and grasping for uprightness 
and generosity, violence and roughness for gentleness, lying for truth, 
passion for purity—we are said to ‘‘ change our hearts,’’ or to ‘‘ repent.” 
And this was the change John sought to bring about in each man. Then 
when the kingdom came they would be ready for it, and would not be shut 
out. This was repentance unto remission of sins, t.e. the putting away of 
sins; by whom? by God, so that those who must have been kept out if 
they had not changed their hearts and lives, might be let in. 

Verses 4-6. Application to John (by the early Christians) of Js. xl. 
3-5, originally describing the preparation for the triumphant march of the 
Israelites, headed by their divine deliverer, from their Babylonian exile 
back to their own land. 
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Il. THE MINISTRY OF THE BAPTIST. Zwke iii. 6—22; 
Mt. iii. S—17; Mak. i. 5—11. 


THE appearance of John made a great stir: it was as if some old prophet 
had appeared: people might have read of such an one, but never seen one. 
News spread fast,—even without newspapers,—just as among the natives 
in Egypt or India to-day. All kinds of people left their homes and went 
out to hear him: some from curiosity: others with genuine respect for a 
man who could endure such hardships, show such self-mastery. What 
did he want them to do ? 


A. BaprisM AND CONFESSION. 


Verse 7. To be baptised. John wanted his countrymen to ‘change 
their hearts,’’ because otherwise they could not be fit for the coming king- 
dom. For this he felt it not enough to speak to them ; they might forget 
what he said. He wanted some mark to impress his words on them, and 
fix in them the better dispositions thus produced: this would waken the 
indifferent, and confirm the weak. So he proposed they should go down 
into the river Jordan. Think of the dusty tired people plunging under the 
cool flowing stream, and coming up refreshed, purified, and strengthened. 
Was it not a fit symbol of the change to be wrought in their hearts ? 
This they would not forget: help of symbolic act in giving outward 
expression—and so inward force—to a new purpose or feeling. Matthew 
and Mark add ‘‘confessing their sins,’’ not trying to tell them over one 
by one, as to a priest, but acknowledging the sinfulness of their past lives, 
and resolving on amendment.—Some might not relish this; might wish 
for baptism to secure the way into the kingdom, but would not admit they 
had anything to confess or repent of. Among the crowds, John would 
see by look, bearing, talk, who were serious and who were not. So earnest 
himself, he could not bear insincerity in others; his words sound harsh, 
but we must remember the style of Eastern imagery. 

Verses 7-14. Offspring of vipers. If John had really called all the 
people who came to him a brood of snakes, such as he might have seen 
under some stone in the desert, he would have defeated his own end: 
Mt. iii. 7 implies that this was specially addressed to Pharisees and 
Sadducees (Life im Pal. 135), whom he suspected of religious pretence.— 
Verse 8. We have Abraham: Englishmen are proud of being English, 
but do not look back to any one common forefather: the Jews did, scat- 
tered about, some enslaved, others in distant lands: strangers in their 
own country ; only their descent—their past, with the great inheritance of 
their religion—seemed their own. John rejects this plea; they are not 
acceptable to God as Abraham’s children, ‘‘If God should turn these 
stones on the bank into men, they would be as good children of Abraham 
as you:”’ they are children of Abraham who loved God (Js. xli. 8) only 
in so far as they are righteous ; not pedigree, only conduct ; not belonging 
to the chosen people, but character.—Verse 9. The axe at the root: the 
Jordan banks were overhung in many places with trees, palm and balsam 
groves round Jericho: some trees bore no fruit; what would happen to 
them? their only use to be cut down for firewood! So there come times 
of testing, when that which is found wanting, whether the individual 
worker, or the great social or political institution, must be cleared away, 
to make room for somebody or something worthier.—Verse 10, What: 
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shall we do? The Baptist is urgent; ‘‘even now,” the great change is 
coming ; there is no time for delay! So the people press forward: ‘‘ what 
shall we do?” they saw that a change of heart would lead to change of 
action. Perhaps some expected that John would say ‘leave your homes 
and come and live like me; give up your ease and comforts, fast and 
pray.’’ Perhaps they were disappointed that he gave them no “‘great 
thing to do.”” What was his answer ?—Verse 11. He that hath two coats: 
‘‘Go home, and find out the people that have no clothes, no food; open 
your hearts to every need among your brother men; make sacrifices for 
them, to help them to a happier, better life, then you will be the real 
children of Abraham, God’s friend: and when the kingdom comes you 
will enter it.”—Verse 12. The Tax-gatherers, (see Life in Pal. 81.) These 
too shared the movement of the time; ‘‘ Teacher, what shall we do’’ ? 
Does not tell them to abandon their business; Rome was there, Rome 
must be served ; but justly ; no fraud nor extortion; the kingdom will not 
be helped on by abandoning any duty, however unpleasant.—Verse 14. 
Soldiers, perhaps in pay of Herod from neighbouring garrison of Ma- 
chaerus: even they are not required to leave the army, but to be faithful 
in it.—So his word is simple duty all round. 
B. “Is He roe Curist?” 

Verse 15. John preached the ‘‘ coming of the kingdom :’’ was he 
himself going to be the king? (Life 7m Pal. 169.) So the people asked, 
all awake with eager excited expectation. John might have been tempted 
to say yes: an inferior man would have caught at a great opportunity : 
but he is true to himself. There is another coming: he was not worthy 
to do for him even a slave’s duty, and unloose the thong of his sandals. 
The great change would be inaugurated by him: it would be a baptism in 
Holy Spirit for the righteous, a baptism in fire for the wicked (observe the 
symbolic use of the word baptism, so Jesus afterwards of his sufferings, 
Mk. x. 38). Or, with a change of figure, with a mighty winnowing-fan 
the wicked would be separated from the righteous like the chaff from the 
wheat: what happens to chaff? useless, so it is burned: what is done 
with the wheat ? it is stored for food. So when the kingdom came the good 
and the evil would be separated, and kept apart. We must not found 
arguments on these images and metaphors; they do not exactly answer to 
our thought. We do not suppose God will cast aside any life as useless, 
as if though he had’made it, he could do nothing with it. [The language of 
John concerning the Coming One is vague, but points rather—as we know 
some thought—to a direct manifestation of the Divine Righteousness, than 
to a personal Messiah |. 

Verse 18. Preached the good tidings ; or the gospel, viz: the good 
news of the coming of the kingdom. So John began this before Jesus.. 

Verse 19. Reproof of Herod. The Evangelist here carries us on a 
little to finish the account of the Baptist’s public work. John was not 
afraid of Herod himself any more than of the Pharisees or the soldiers. 
So when he saw Herod doing wrong, he boldly told him so; specially 
when he put away his first wife and took another, herself wife of his 
half-brother Philip. Eastern sovereigns were not accustomed to be rebuked 
by their subjects ; and Herod imprisoned John in the castle of Machaerus 
(Life.in Pal. 24). The hardest trial of his life—harder than loneliness 
and fasting in the wilderness—to wait and do nothing, when his work 
was but just begun. Was there anyone who could continue it ? 


” 
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IV. THE BAPTISM OF JESUS. Zvke iii. 21, 22. 


STORY differently told in three first gospels (cp. Matt. iii. 13-17, Mk. i. 
g-11). ‘Try first and understand the event : then consider how different 
accounts may have grown up. (cp. Bible for Young People. v. 142.) 

A. JESUS AND JOHN. : 

1. News of Fohn's preaching reaches Galilee. John’s fame not only 
in Jerusalem and Judea: spreads all through country : how? no newspapers 
or telegraphs ; by word of mouth from man to man (so in Egypt, in India 
to-day). Talked of in village and town: by travelling caravans, at the 
’ wells, in the bazaars. Jesus hears. What will his thoughts be ?~ here is 

one preaching about the very thing he has himself been thinking of: plainly 
in earnest: shews that by his life, his bold speaking. Jesus feels drawn 
to him; desires to go. Perhaps some of the villagers were going too, and 
all might travel together: but perhaps Jesus, with the great thoughts in 
his heart, would rather go alone. Picture the parting from the mother, 
the brothers and sisters, left behind: they knew not when he would come 
back again: when he did come, what was it for ? 

2. Fesus at the Fordan. Interest and quickening of the journey, 
after the village life. How he would feel on first seeing John: report has 
spoken truly : there he is firm, strong, heroic, just as was said: no thought 
of his own ease or comfort. Jesus had never seen any one like him: how 
different from the decorous readers in the synagogue, or the priests and 

- teachers he had seen at Jerusalem !—Still, he does not wish to be like him. 
He will do his work in hisown way. In after days people made unkind 
remarks about the difference between the two, and objected to Jesus 
because he ate and drank like ordinary men. (ZL&. ix. 33, 34,)—-Neverthe- 
less, he 1s deeply impressed by him ; receives in part from him the great 
quickening impulse which sends him, too, forth to preach; when he 
begins, he says just what John said, ‘‘ Change your hearts, the kingdom 
is near.”’ (Matt. iv. 17.) This is what he learnt of John: but we shall 
find by and by that Jesus had very different ideas from John’s. John 
bade men repent, out of fear of the consuming wrath of God, the Judge : 
Jesus, out of love of the infinite goodness of God, the heavenly Father. 

3. Fesus ts baptised. Jesus probably sought at last to speak with 
John: the little that we hear about John ‘afterwards seems_to imply that 
they had known each other. John would recognise in Jesus some one 
quite difterent from the Pharisees or Sadducees against whom he had 
thundered. Here was one who knew what the kingdom meant, who could 
help on its coming; how glad he must have been in his loneliness to 
welcome such a fellow-worker! And at last Jesus, too, wishes to give 
the public sign of his devotion to the kingdom; how? like all the rest, 
—he will be baptised. Others were baptised, ‘‘ confessing their sins: ”’ 
had Jesus any sins to confess? We cannot tell; but we know he was 
not like the self-righteous, of whom it is said, ‘‘the greatest of sins is 
to be conscious of none.’’—Value of such outward symbolic acts in concen- 
trating inward purpose. 

B. Tue Story (Bible for Young People v. 147). 

In after days, when Jesus was regarded as the Messiah (Life in Pal. vi.) 
or Son of God, it was supposed that this high dignity had been conferred 
on him at his baptism. Hence, various stories, some in our Gospels, 
some in other early Christian books, about the way in which this was in- 
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dicated: these really differ a good deal, though the differences seem at 
first sight small: e.g. in att. the words spoken are not the same as in 
Mk, and Lk.; in Lk. the dove descends in bodily form, so that all might 
see it. The meaning is that at this moment God bestowed on Jesus 
a special function, gave hima special rank : as another version of the story 
says, ‘thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee.’—We may put 
this aside ; God does not take the shape of a dove, or speak in an audible 
voice from the sky: we have here symbols, the poetry of later beliefs 
about Jesus, not the actual fact. Jesus was, as he has taught us that 
every man is, God’s son from the first moment of his being. Let us, like 
him, try to think and act as such. 


A CATECHISM FOR UNITARIAN AND OTHER FREE 
CHRISTIAN SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


BN PREV Plat BLAND a BoD, 


THIS Catechism has been prepared for the purpose of guiding and 
helping the Sunday School Teacher toward clear and definite views 
of religious truth as generally held by our Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches, The author’s aim has been to treat in broad outline the whole 
field of practical religion as suited to the Sunday School. In doing this he 
has dealt in the first four lessons (which are printed here) with the Sun- 
day School and the primary duties of children. In the next four he will 
deal with religion in its various forms, together with its teachers, services 
and rites. Lessons nine to twelve will treat on personal or individual re- 
ligion ; lessons thirteen to sixteen on relative religion, or religion that teaches 
us our duties to others. Lessons seventeen to twenty will deal with historic 
religions, sacred books, the Bible and Christianity. Lessons twenty-one to 
twenty-four with the teachings of Jesus; twenty-five to twenty-eight with 
the teachings of the apostles and the Christian church. The last two lessons 
will contain a general resumé of the whole. 


LESSON I.—USE OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


1, What is the Sunday School for ? 
It is to teach children to be useful, good, and happy. 

2. What is the Sunday School teacher’s chief duty ? 

It ts to carefully prepare himself or herself to wisely teach. 
. What is the scholar’s first duty ? 

It ts to regularly and punctually attend the school. 
. What is the scholar’s second duty ? 

It ts to give strict and careful attention to all the teacher says. 
. What is the scholar’s third and greatest duty ? 

It ts to try to live as the teacher wisely directs. 
. What does the teacher owe to the scholar ? 

The teacher owes to the scholar love, patience, and forbearance. 
. What does the scholar owe to the teacher? _ 

The scholar owes the teacher love, obedience, and gratitude, 
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8. What may the good and faithful teacher expect ? 
He may expect to be beloved by his scholars, and to be honoured by 
God and man. 
g. To whom should we all look up to as our great religious teacher ? 
We should all look up to Fesus, and follow his example. 
10. What may children expect who obey the teachings of this school ? 
They may expect to grow up strong, industrious, intelligent, moral 
and truly Christian. 


Teacher’s Note.—Try to forcibly impress on the class the great impor- 
tance of the Sunday School, and give as many illustrations as possible of 
the good which comes from regular and interested attendance. 


LESSON II.—A CHILD’S FIRST DUTY. 


1. What is a child’s first duty-? 

A child’s first duty is to obey those who are in authority over it. 
2. Who are those in authority whom it should obey ? 

They are chiefly its parents, its week-day and Sunday School teachers. 
3. Why should a child obey these ? 

Because they know what is for its good far better than it knows. 
4. Why do they know better than it does ? 

Because they are older and have fav more wisdom and experience. 
5. How should a child obey ? 

A child should obey quickly, cheerfully, and trustfully. 
6. Why should a child obey quickly ? 

Because this is pleasing, and promptness 1s an important virtue. 


7. Why should a child obey cheerfully ? [hurtful to zt. 
Because a sulky and unwilling obedience is painful to others and 
8. Why should a child obey trustfully ? [not see tt. 


Because what it 1s asked to do 1s probably good for it, though 1t may 
g. What does the Bible say about obedience ? 
See r Samuel, xv. 22. Ephesians, vt. 1. 
to. Was Jesus obedient ? 
See Fohn, vi. 38. Romans, xv. 3. Philippians i. 5-8. 
Teacher’s Note.—Dwell particularly on the great dangers and pains that 
flow from children’s disobedience, as well as the joy and peace that ac- 
company loving obedience. 


LESSON IIL—A CHILD’S SECOND DUTY. 


1. What is a child’s second duty ? [ good. 
A child’s second duty ts to be grateful to all who are trying to do tt 
2. Who are the principal of these ? 
The principal of these are God, its parents, teachers, and the great 
and good of all ages. 
3. For what should a child be grateful to God ? 
A child should be grateful to God for life, for this beautiful world, 
and for every blessing. 
4. For what should a child be grateful to its parents ? [ goodness. 
For providing a home, for food, clothing, education, and all their 
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5. For what should a child be thankful to the great and good of all ages ? 
It should be thankful to them for what they have done and suffered 
to make life better. 
6. How may a child show its gratitude to God? 
By seeking constantly to know and do what ts pleasing in Hts sight. 
7. How may a child show its gratitude to its parents ? 
By continually striving to do and be what they wish and approve. 
8. How may a child show its gratitude to the great and good ? 
By studying their lives and endeavouring to follow their examples. 
g. Who among those does the Bible tell us about ? 
It tells us about Foseph, Moses, Paul, and above all about Fesus. 
10. What does the Bible teach us about gratitude ? 
See Psalm citt. 1-5. Exodus, xx. 12. Philippians, tv. 8. 


Teacher’s Note.-—Show how great an element of happiness gratitude is, 
and in this, as in all lessons, be prepared to give as many suitable illustra- 
tions as possible. 


LESSON’ IVA CHILD'S THIRD DUTY: 


1. What is a child’s third and greatest duty ? 
A child’s third and greatest duty, 1s to try tn thought, word and 
deed to be always right. 
2. Why is this a child’s greatest duty ? 
Because, both its happiness and well-being and those of others de- 
pend on doing rightly. 
. How may a child know what ts right ? 
It may know by listening to its conscience, parents, and teachers. 
. What should a child do when it is uncertain as to what is right 2 
It should first pause, and should next enquire. 
. To whom are God’s blessed promises ? 
God's blessed promises are chiefly to the righteous. 
. What should a child fear the most in this world ? 
A child should most of all fear to do what 1s wrong. 
7. Why should it so fear to do what is wrong ? [ttself. 
Because in so doing, tt sins against God, wrongs others, and injures 
8. What is sure to follow all wrong-doing ? 
Pain and suffering of some kind or other. 
g. Can this in any way be avoided ? 
No, the only way to escape it 1s to do what is right. 
10. What does the Bible say about the righteous ? 
See Ps.v.12,cxlvr.8. Prov. xxvitt.1. Matt. «xd. 46. Acts, x. 34-35. 
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Teacher's Note.—This should be earnestly treated as a most serious and 
important lesson, and one which cannot too strongly be impressed on the 
scholar’s mind. Don’t forget to illustrate, illustrate, and always illustrate. 


These lessons are already in use in all the classes of the Sunday School 
at Sheffield, and they have proved very successful. A teachers’ class is 
held monthly, when the lessons are gone through with the aid and sugges- 
tions of the minister. A short address on the lesson for the day is also 

delivered to the scholars every Sunday morning. 
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The Sunday School World and its Doings. 


SIGNS OF PROGRESS IN THE FAR WEST. 

The Biennial Report of the Western 
Unitarian Sunday School Society 
presented at the recent Saratoga 
Conference, says :— 

We find a growing faith in the 
weekly regularity of teachers’ meetings 
faith, I mean, demonstrated by conduct. 
The amount of money raised by school 
contributions each Sunday increases 
yearly, and those from outside sources 
are more liberal than formerly. _- The 
use of better music and of services 
increases yearly. The number of 

schools able and willing to lend a 
helping hand in the shape of some 
missionary work is larger each year. 


THE SEPARATION BETWEEN CHURCH 
AND SCHOOL. 


The same report contains the 
following :— 
There is still great want of sympathetic 
action between church and Sunday 
school. Very few from the church 
attend the school—even the services— 
or show personal interest therein. 
The fact that this deplorable separa- 
tion of interests is more and. more 
keenly felt and complained of, is the 
beacon which points to its sure 
removal. If in homes this separation 
grows up between the life of the older 
ones and that of the children,—if each 
does not share the interests of the 
other, all being mutual in common 
home life,—the demoralization of that 
life is inevitable. There is no home 
without this. . There is no church life 
where children and parents do not 
mutually share the, Sunday interests. 


A SUNDAY SCHOOL EVENING AT THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE, SARATOGA. 

Our American. papers contain 
interesting reports of the proceedings 
on the Sunday school evening at their 
national conference. A discussion 
took place .on systematic teaching. 
Rev. C. E.. St. John made a good 


speech, in which he said, that he did 
not wish to magnify the importance 
of lessons of any kind, graded or 
uniform, “since it is the spiritual 
influence between souls—between the 
teacher and the taught—and the good 
that both teacher and scholar receive 
by the mutual study of spiritual truths, 
that is the all-important point.” 

Would it not be an excellent thing to 
have “A Sunday School Evening ” 
our next National Conference which 
we understand will be held at Birming- 
ham in the spring | 


The Sunday School Chronicle has 
the following :— 

OuR young ministers ought to be 
better fitted for the shepherding of the 
lambs than were the ministers of the 
passing generation. Sunday School 
service has gained a remarkable posi- 
tion in Christian thought and church 
life in recent years. A very large pro- 
portion of our young ministers have 
had personal experience of Sunday 
School work. And we look to them 
to help in readjusting the relations of 
church and school, and _in securing a 
larger measure of direct pastoral in- 
fluence in Sunday School affairs. We 
hope for the day when the culture of 
the young, and homiletical prepara- 
tions for young congregations, will be 
prominent departments of ministerial 
training in our colleges. 


THE ELDER SCHOLARS’ QUESTION. 
The Sunday School Union held 

an important convention of ministers 

and teachers in November. The 


' question of how to retain and influence 


lads and young men was treated very 
fully, and many excellent suggestions 
were thrown out... Our own London 
Auxiliary Association has collected 
a great deal of useful information on 
the same topic, and arrangements are 
in progress for placing it at. the 
service of teachers, superintendents, 
and ministers, 
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The Evitor’s Letter Bor. 


The Editor has already received 
a great many letters full of good 
wishes and advice. He takes this 
opportunity of thanking his numerous 
correspondents for the kind things 
they have said; and, though it would 
be impossible for him to follow all 
the counsels he has received, no useful 
hint will be forgotten. 

This page willbe reserved for 
letters. | Correspondents who wish 
their communications to appear must 
make them brief, wise, and useful. 


ABOUT BOOKS, 

Sir—There has recently been 
published by the American Sunday 
School Society a little book entitled 
“The Childhood of Jesus.” It is 
written by the Rev. W. C. Gannett, 
and will, I think be found very useful 
to our teachers. Can copies of it be 
obtained in this country, or could the 
S.S.A. make arrangements for pub- 
lishing it here ? I obtained mine from 
America direct.—B. 

[Copies can be obtained on order 
through the S.S.A. The American 
Society publishes many valuable 
manuals, to some of which we hope to 
refer in a future number.—ED. | 


Sir,—I should be glad*if some of 
your readers or writers would send to 
you, and you would publish, a list of 
books for Libraries or Prizes. I mean 
books of fiction which are not full of 
orthodoxy and that kind of thing.— 
LIBRARIAN. 

[We hope to do this from time to 
time.—Eb. | 


The Rev. B. Glover, of Lydgate, 
Huddersfield, says of the publications 
of the Sunday School Association, ‘‘I 
like your books very much; they are 
the best class-books and prizes we can 
get. I think they are not sufficiently 
known in our own body.” 

[If school managers would do as Mr. 
Glover did—send for specimens, and 
judge for themselves, we should not 
fear the result.—Ep. | 


MUSIC IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

Sir,—Since the exercise of singing 
forms so important a part of our Sun- 
day School work, I trust you will give 
your musical readers an occasional 
corner in the new magazine, in which 
to ventilate their opinions. Music 
has a great deal of interest for Sunday 


| School Teachers, and year by year it 


will become more important. Let any- 
one go into a school on a hot summer’s 
day, when the teaching has become 
somewhat irksome, and ask that work 
may be put on one side-for a little 
time, and then give outa familiar 
hymn: immediately the whole aspect 
of the school is changed; the listless- 
ness disappears; joy and animation 
take its.place. Our schools are behind 
the orthodox ones in this question of 
music. No school should be without 
its music class. That children can be 
made to sing, and sing properly, has 
been demonstrated over and over 
again. Then as the young people 
grow up, they might pass into the 
church or chapel choir, and thus form 
a part of the regular congregation. In 
many Congregationalist churches you 
will find good amateur choirs, and 
very excellent singing among those 
who attend the services. Why is this ? 
Mainly because they were trained in 
their Sunday Schools. Our new tune 
book, when it is completed, will help 
us in this matter; but in addition to 
this I think we ought to have music 
manuals published by our own Associa- 
tion entirely free from orthodox ex- 
pressions.—GEORGE CALLow. 

[An occasional corner will be given 
for notes on Sunday School Music. 
The new Tune Book is actually in the 
printer’s hands we believe.—Ep. | 


All MSS., items of news, and literary 
correspondence should be addressed to 
the Editor, 5 Holbeck-road, Brixton- 
road, London, S.W. 

Orders for copies of the Magazine, 
and all business communications 
should be sent to Mr. W. Mawer, 37 
Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 


